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Making  Effective  Witness  . . . 

How  are  the  deeply  held  beliefs  of  Friends  at 
work  in  the  world?  What  are  the  compelling  acts 
which  Truth  demands  of  us  individually  and  as  a 
Society?  These  questions  are  addressed  in  this  issue 
throu^  the  interview  with  Isabel  Bachels,  through 
Sam  Tyson’s  probings  regarding  Friends  and  regis- 
tration for  the  m^ilitary  draft,  and  through  John 
Runnings’  creation  of  a project  for  personal  and 
political  encounter  between  Americans  and  Russians. 

A theme  through  all  of  these  is  the  underlying  nec- 
cessity  for  loving  our  enemies  as  we  work  for  signi- 
ficant social  and  political  changes.  Judith  Pruess- 
Bowman  shares  with  us  how  she  is  learning  to  love 
her  enemies. 

Our  Faith  and  Practice  calls  us  to  work  for  the 
abolishment  of  conscription  and  to  non-cooperation 
with  the  draft  and  to  make  an  effective  witness  in 
changing  social  and  economic  systems  which  are 
oppressive  and  which  do  violence  to  human  beings 
and  to  nature.  This  call  is  both  personal  and  collec- 
tive. Our  responses  are  part  of  continuing  revelation. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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Notice  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Annual  Session,  July  17-20,  1980 

The  annual  session  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing will  be  held  July  17-20,  1980,  at  St.  Martin’s 
College,  Lacy,  Washington,  which  is  just  north  of 
Olympia  off  interstate  1-5.  Our  Friend  in  Residence 
will  be  Dwight  and  Niyonu  Spann-Wilson  from 
Friends  General  Conference. 

Please  make  reservations  by  June  30th.  Inquiries 
and  requests  for  registration  forms  may  be  made 
by  contacting  David  and  Barbara  Washburn,  1418 
Harris,  No.  5,  Bellingham,  WA  98225. 


Announcement 

Hayward  Area  Friends  Meeting  has  changed  its 
time  and  place  of  meeting.  Meetings  are  now  held 
at  the  Eden  United  Church  of  Christ,  21455  Birch 
St.  (near  Mission  and  Grove),  Hayv/ard,  at  9:30  am. 
There  is  First  Day  School  and/or  childcare.  Meeting 
for  Business  is  the  second  First  Day  of  each  month 
at  1 1 :00  am. 
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“Someone  Cares  If  I Stay  on  the  Road.  . 

A Conversation  with  Isabel  Bachels,  San  Francisco 
Meeting 

by  Jeanne  Lohmann,  Associate  Editor, 

Friends  Bulletin 

Although  she  suggested  we  introduce  the  biogra- 
phical notes  to  this  conversation  with  lines  from 
Emily  Dickinson’s  poem,  “I’m  nobody,  who  are 
you?/  Are  you  nobody,  too?”  her  many  friends 
who  attended  Isabel’s  ninetieth  birthday  celebra- 
tion two  years  ago  hardly  take  the  same  view. 

Isobel  Bachels  was  an  early  member  of  the 
Northern  California  AFSC’s  Executive  and  Social 
Industrial  Committees,  the  first  AFSC  Race  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  group  that  planned  the 
beginnings  of  FCL  in  Northern  California.  She 
joined  the  newly -organized  Fellowship  Church  of 
All  Peoples  during  the  formative  years  of  Howard 
Thurman’s  pastorate  and  belonged  at  the  same  time 
to  San  Francisco  Friends  Meeting.  For  a while  she 
represented  both  at  the  Council  of  Churches.  She 
says,  “As  I became  more  involved  with  AFSC,  I re- 
alized the  need  for  closer  relationship  between 
AFSC  and  Friends  Meeting,  and  Meeting  became 
the  center  of  my  religious  life.”  She  served  FCL  for 
many  years,  giving  particular  devoted  attention  to  its 
its  personnel  committee.  For  a short  time  she  was 
a member  of  the  Board  for  Friends  Association  for 
Services  to  the  Elderly,  and  she  has  worked  in  many 
ways  in  her  own  Meeting. 

Isabel’s  un diminished  spirit,  her  capacity  for 
friendship,  and  her  eagerness  for  new  ventures  in 
the  late  years  of  her  life  — art  classes,  Tai  Chi,  de- 
signing furniture  for  her  room  at  the  Episcopal  resi- 
dence, a term  at  Pendle  Hill,  to  name  just  a few  — 
these  are  among  the  gifts  she  shares. 

JL:  Would  you  say  something  about  how  your 
ideas  and  experiences  of  God  have  changed  over 
the  years?  I remember  once  in  our  study  group  at 
Van  Ernst’s  you  talked  about  your  faith  that  there’s 
Something  in  the  universe  that  cares,  your  sense  of 
Somebody  being  there,  caring  if  you’re  going  in  the 
right  direction  . . . 

IB:  I never  thought  of  God  as  an  “old  man  with 
long  whiskers  up  in  the  sky”  or  sitting  on  a throne 
or  in  any  other  visible  form.  I never  stopped  to  won- 
der when  or  how  the  word  God  came  to  have  mean- 
ing for  me.  I had  taken  for  granted  that  my  parents 
provided  no  religious  training  or  education  since  we 
never  had  family  prayers  or  Bible  reading.  Christ- 


mas was  a happy  day,  and  I knew  it  was  Jesus’ 
birthday  and  a time  to  make  other  people  happy; 
but  there  was  no  special  ritual  or  teaching.  The 
big  family  Bible  always  had  a prominent  place  on 
the  marble-topped  table  in  the  parlor,  along  with 
the  family  album.  But  I don’t  remember  seeing 
anyone  read  that  book,  or  any  Bible.  My  ideas  of 
God  certainly  did  not  begin  when  I started  to  Sun- 
day School  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight. 

I don’t  remember  associating  the  name  Lord  with 
either  Jesus  or  with  the  word  God.  The  picture  that 
comes  to  mind  is  our  dining  room  in  winter.  The 
big  base  burner  stove  with  its  glowing  coals  pro- 
vided heat  and  cheer  and  was  a center  of  family  life. 
My  brother  and  I ufidressed  there  by  the  warm  fire; 
it  was  there  we  said  our  prayer  beside  Mama  as  she 
sat  in  her  chair  while  Papa  and  our  grandparents 
continued  reading.  Going  upstairs  alone  to  the  dark 
and  cold  of  our  rooms  when  we  were  old  enough 
was  taken  for  granted.  I don’t  remember  either  of 
us  ever  calling  Mama  or  going  downstairs  once  we 
had  gone  to  our  rooms.  There  were  no  electric 
lights  and  we  would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
carry  a lamp,  but  I never  remember  having  any  fear 
of  the  dark  or  of  being  alone.  Years  after,  when  I 
read  of  children  who  were  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  for 
fear  they  might  die  before  they  waked,  I had  a feel- 
ing of  shock  when  I remembered  that  our  prayer 
had  been: 

“Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

I pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 

If  I should  die  before  I wake, 

I pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.” 

Probably  the  feeling  of  the  warmth  of  the  fire  and 
the  nearness  of  our  parents,  even  though  we  could 
not  see  them,  provided  the  basis  for  my  identifica- 
tion of  “Lord”  with  a SOMEONE  we  could  not  see 
but  who,  even  though  unseen,  was  always  near  and 
would  take  care  of  me  no  matter  what  happened. 

I remember  no  discussion  of  death  or  life  after 
death  — only  quiet  acceptance  of  death  as  part  of 
the  life  cycle,  no  more  questioned  than  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun  or  the  succession  of  the  sea- 
sons. In  a time  when  the  sick  and  aged  were  cared 
for  at  home,  in  a household  with  three  grandpar- 
ents, and  in  a community  where  there  were  numerous 
aunts,  uncles  and  cousins,  death  was  part  of  child- 
hood experience,  not  merely  a word  naming  some 
far-off  event  that  happened  to  other  people. 

Nor  do  I recall  any  discussion  of  right  and  wrong, 
certainly  never  any  implication  that  God  was  watch- 
ing and  ready  to  punish,  either  here  or  hereafter,  for 

(Continued  on  page  140) 
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(Some  one  Cares:  Cont.  from  page  139) 
any  infringement  of  rules.  I do  not  know  in  detail 
how  either  my  father  or  my  mother  formed  the  phil- 
osophy of  life  by  which  they  lived.  But  one  state- 
ment my  father  made  seems  to  sum  up  their  basis 
for  daily  living:  “There  is  no  way  for  anyone  to 
know  what  comes  after  death.  The  only  point  at 
which  we  can  hope  to  begin  in  a future  life  is  where 
we  leave  off  here.  So  our  job  is  to  do  the  best  we 
can  here  and  now.” 

My  father  was  more  completely  free  from  fear 
than  anyone  I have  known.  His  procedure  for  deal- 
ing with  any  “danger”  was  to  learn  all  he  could 
about  what  threatened.  He  was  genuinely  honest  in 
his  thinking  and  action,  and  he  habitually  did,  com- 
fortably, what  he  felt  was  right,  without  regard  for 
consequences  to  himself  or  concern  for  the  opinions 
of  others.  My  mother,  quiet  and  gentle,  was  no  less 
firm  in  her  convictions  and  equally  indifferent  to 
accepted  patterns  or  what  the  neighbors  would 
think  (or  say). 

They  took  for  granted  that  I could  take  responsi- 
bility for  making  my  own  decisions  while  they 
“stood  by.”  One  seemingly  trivial  occasion  while  I 
was  in  high  school  stays  in  my  mind.  Members  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches  were 
divided  as  to  dancing  and  card  playing.  The  Metho- 
dists of  that  day  had  no  doubts.  If  you  indulged  in 
either,  you  were  headed  straight  for  hell.  I have 
always  enjoyed  physical  movement  and  knew  I 
would  enjoy  dancing.  My  parents  assured  me  they 
saw  no  reason  why  I shouldn’t  dance,  and  told  me 
I would  miss  a lot  of  good  times  if  I didn’t.  But  the 
decision  was  mine.  The  pain  of  trying  to  decide  was 
so  real  that  I sometimes  wished  I had  been  brought 
up  in  the  Methodist  Church  so  that  I’d  have  an  easy 
way  out.  It  was  years  before  clarity  came.  I learned 
to  dance  and  enjoyed  it,  but  by  that  time  I was  too 
much  involved  in  my  work  to  have  time  for  dancing. 
Nevertheless,  I am  most  thankful  to  my  parents  for 
letting  me  struggle  through  the  process  myself. 

Joining  the  Presbyterian  Church  when  I was  six- 
teen was  important  to  me,  because  it  represented 
a definite  choice  as  to  the  direction  I wanted  my 
life  to  take;  though  I knew  then  and  even  remem- 
ber saying  in  a Christian  Endeavor  Meeting  when  our 
reasons  for  being  Presbyterians  were  brought  up, 
that  I had  no  reason  except  that  I been  sent  to  Pres- 
byterian Sunday  School.  But  it  made  no  sense  to 
me  that  anyone  should  have  to  be  “bad”  and  be 
forgiven  before  they  could  be  “good.”  Even  as  a 
child  I had  known  I wanted  to  be  “good,”  though 
I was  not  always  sure  how  to  do  it! 


JL:  I’ve  been  reading  the  Apocrypha  lately,  and 
there’s  a section  there  about  Jesus  dancing  with  his 
disciples  after  the  Last  Supper.  It’s  beautiful  . . . 

IB:  I’d  like  to  see  that. 

JL:  I’ll  show  it  to  you.  Do  you  recall  any  special 
times  when  God  seemed  near  to  you? 

IB:  Three  specific  early  experiences  may  have  been 
times  of  God’s  presence.  At  least  they  remain  vivid 
in  my  memory.  One  must  have  happened  not  later 
than  the  summer  after  I was  three.  We  were  at  a 
picnic  in  a grove  somewhere  north  of  Aurora  — 
whether  the  Fourth  of  July  or  some  political  meet- 
ing, I don’t  know.  There  was  a platform  in  front 
for  the  speaker  and  musicians,  and  benches  for  the 
crowd.  Before  the  program  began,  I was  running 
along  an  unoccupied  bench.  Suddenly  I knew  I was 
not  running  because  it  was  so  much  fun,  but  be- 
cause I wanted  people  to  look  at  me  and  think 
what  a cute  little  girl  I was.  I stopped  immediately 
when  I had  the  feeling  of  seeing  myself  in  the  eyes 
of  Someone  who  understood  me  better  than  I un- 
derstood myself  and  would  help  me  see.  There  was 
no  fear  or  sense  of  condemnation.  Only,  perhaps,  a 
sense  of  “knowing.” 

I have  no  way  of  identifying  the  time  of  either  of 
the  other  events,  but,  possibly,  they  happened  that 
same  year.  One  Spring  night  I woke  to  find  the 
room  flooded  with  bright  moonlight.  I went  to  the 
window  and  was  filled  with  wonder.  The  full  moon, 
high  in  the  sky,  illuminated  a mist  that  enhanced 
the  delicate  pink  of  the  apple  blossoms  on  one  side 
of  a wide  open  space  and  the  shining  white  of  cherry 
and  plum  on  the  other  side.  It  was  an  indescribable, 
unforgettable  picture. 

Equally  important  was  a very  different  experience. 
Again  I waked  sometime  in  the  night,  this  time  be- 
cause of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning.  I went 
to  the  window  and  could  not  leave.  Immense  forks 
of  lightning  split  the  night  sky,  and  then  there  was 
black  darkness.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  lightning, 
wide  flashes  spread  a weird  light  over  the  whole  land- 
scape. And  with  it  all,  the  rolling  thunder.  Mother 
came  up  to  make  sure  I was  all  right  and  not  afraid. 

I was  disappointed  to  have  to  go  back  to  bed,  but 
the  picture  and  the  wonder  remained. 

These  early  experiences  have  been  reinforced  many 
times.  I still  find  that  sense  of  a Presence  (near  and 
protecting,  yet  pervading  the  wonder  of  Nature)  is 
more  fundamental  than  anything  else. 

My  questioning  has  come  in  relation  to  the  teach- 
ing I received  in  Sunday  School  and  Church.  The 
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stories  and  the  teachings  ascribed  to  Jesus  are  still 
important,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  my 
thinking  would  have  been  without  them.  But  the 
theology  and  much  of  the  teaching  created  more 
questions  than  they  answered.  I am  learning  to 
some  extent  to  try  to  understand  what  people  really 
mean  when  they  accept  dogma.  And  I am  more 
often  able  now  to  appreciate  what  seem  to  be  irre- 
concilable points  of  view. 

So  much  in  our  language  puts  God  far  away.  This 
was  not  Jesus’  experience.  To  Him,  God  was  ever 
present.  If  we  do  not  experience  this  Presence,  it  is 
because  we  close  our  doors,  probably  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  fear  — an  attitude  justified,  at  least 
in  part,  by  our  language,  our  religious  heritage,  and 
our  experiences  with  people  in  positions  of  power 
or  authority . 

Two  experiences  helped  me  understand  how  unjus- 
tified is  any  fear  to  open  ourselves  to  God’s  Presence. 

When  I was  seventeen,  and  teaching  my  first  one- 
room  rural  school,  I felt  very  much  alone.  There  was 
no  one  with  whom  to  discuss  problems,  no  one  to 
whom  I could  go  for  advice.  And  my  need  was  great. 
One  day  the  County  Superintendent  visited  the 
school.  I expected  him  to  help  me,  but  the  effect 
of  his  simply  being  in  the  room  was  totally  unex- 
pected. As  he  sat  in  the  back  of  the  room,  I saw  my- 
self, the  children,  the  whole  situation,  as  if  I were 
an  observer.  Many  of  my  questions  were  answered 
simply  through  his  being  present. 

Ten  years  later  when  I was  a probationer  in  the 
old  University  of  Colorado  School  of  Nursing  in 
Boulder,  I learned  somehow  that  there  was  a field 
called  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  I knew  that  was 
the  direction  I wanted  to  take.  I got  a catalogue 
from  Columbia  University  Teachers’  College  and 
decided  to  go  there  for  that  course.  I had  to  pay  my 
my  own  way,  and  knew  that  time  would  be  impor- 
tant. So  I asked  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses  for 
permission  to  take  University  work  during  my  three 
years  at  the  hospital.  She  gave  permission  provided 
I would  make  my  own  arrangements  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

Unless  you  were  a probationer  in  a nursing  school 
sixty -five  years  ago,  you  may  not  appreciate  how 
completely  unimportant  a person  she  was!  I’d  never 
seen  a university  president  at  close  range,  much  less 
talked  to  one.  I doubt  whether  the  most  miserable 
sinner  could  feel  greater  distance  between  himself 
and  God  than  I felt  between  me  and  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Colorado!  But  there  was  no 
other  way,  so  I went.  I walked  around  Mackey  Au- 


ditorium at  least  five  times  trying  to  get  up  courage 
to  enter.  With  fear  and  trembling  I knocked  on  the 
door  of  Dr.  Farrand’s  office.  But  once  inside  my 
fear  vanished.  He  made  me  feel  at  ease  at  once.  I 
told  him  why  I had  come.  He  knew  none  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  nursing  course,  but  he  did  know  the  areas 
of  study  which  would  be  helpful,  and  he  called  the 
heads  of  departments  to  make  appointments  for  me. 
They  proved  equally  ready  to  help,  and  advised 
courses  which  made  my  goal  possible  with  a mini- 
mum expenditure  of  time. 

The  sequel  to  all  this  is  related  to  a long-time  con- 
cern which  has  been  persistently  on  my  mind.  I 
don’t  know  to  what  extent  Friends,  even  those  I 
know  most  intimately,  really  expect  Wisdom  be- 
yond our  own  to  function  in  the  mundane  affairs 
of  daily  life.  But  it  is  precisely  there  that  I have  ex- 
perienced most  tangibly  its  reality. 

By  the  end  of  my  three  years  in  Nursing  School 
I had  acquired  twenty -six  credits  beyond  those  inci- 
dent to  graduation  from  a two  year  Normal  School. 

It  was  June  1918  and  World  War  I was  at  its  height. 
The  need  for  nurses  in  the  army  was  great  and  the 
pressure  high.  To  enlist  either  in  the  army  for  three 
years  or  under  the  Red  Cross  for  the  duration  seemed 
a certain  end  to  the  dream  for  which  I had  worked 
so  hard.  Finally  on  a half-day  off  I went  up  Flag- 
staff Mountain  to  look  far  out  over  the  plains,  de- 
termined to  stay  until  my  course  was  clear.  So  far 
as  I can  remember,  I had  no  thought  of  prayer.  But 
I had  found  in  my  three  years  of  easy  access  to  the 
mountains  that  my  mental  and  emotional  perspec- 
tive changed  as  my  visual  perspective  enlarged. 

I do  not  remember  if  I stayed  an  hour  or  all  after- 
noon before  the  answer  was  clear.  Though  I felt  as 
if  I were  jumping  off  a cliff  in  the  dark,  I knew  I 
should  go.  I decided  to  take  a chance  on  the  Red 
Cross.  In  September  I was  sent  to  Camp  Logan, 
near  Houston,  Texas.  The  armistice  was  signed  in 
November,  and  I received  my  discharge  in  March 

1919  with  a Red  Cross  scholarship  which  made  it 
possible  to  enter  the  Public  Health  Nursing  course 
at  Teachers’  College  in  September.  It  also  allowed 
time  that  intervening  summer  for  four  months  of 
public  health  nursing  experience  with  the  Chicago 
Visiting  Nurses’  Association.  This,  in  turn,  made  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  spend  any  time  in  New  York 
doing  field  work.  So  I was  able  to  graduate  in  June 

1920  with  my  B.S.  degree  and  a certificate  in  Edu- 
cation and  Supervision  in  Public  Healtlr  Nursing. 

My  imagination  could  not  possibly  have  invented 
such  a succession  of  events!  But  that  was  only  the 
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beginning! 

When  the  time  came  that  I was  eligible  for  a vet- 
eran’s pension,  I hestitated  to  apply,  because  my 
service  had  been  so  brief  and  the  benefits  I had  al- 
ready received  were  so  great.  Then  it  occured  to 
me  that  the  way  was  open  for  me  to  channel  a 
small  part  of  the  military  budget  into  work  for 
peace.  So,  for  years,  my  VA  pension  made  possible 
contributions  to  AFSC  and  FCL  far  beyond  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  And  now, 
sixty-two  years  after  that  decision  on  Flagstaff 
Mountain,  it  is  providing  a significant  part  of  my 
present  income. 

But  there  isn’t  time,  really,  for  even  the  briefest 
account  of  the  reasons  for  our  decision  to  move  to 
San  Francisco,  or  the  incredible  series  of  events 
which  began  one  Saturday  morning  in  late  August 
1942.  Though  we  had  only  money  enough  for  me 
to  get  to  the  city,  we  decided  to  pack  the  car  so  I 
would  go  there  on  Sunday  to  rent  a four-room 
apartment  and  find  a job.  I returned  home  a few 
days  later  with  all  arrangements  made  to  buy  a ten 
room  house! 

We  had  no  use  for  all  that  space  and  the  need  for 
rental  units  was  critical.  My  husband  Andrew  could 
not  consider  any  work  away  from  home  until  he 
had  his  second  cataract  operation.  So,  after  mak- 
ing the  most  urgent  repairs,  he  converted  the  second 
floor  into  a separate  apartment  which  we  rented  in 
November. 

By  the  time  our  first  tenant  left  early  in  1945, 1 had 
become  deeply  involved  in  inter-racial  situations. 

We  had  felt  from  the  start  that  the  house  was  a 
trust  rather  than  a possession.  It  seemed  clear  that 
our  next  tenant  should  be  a minority  person.  All 
arrangements  were  made  for  a young  Japanese  cou- 
ple to  come.  Shortly  before  dinner  one  evening  I 
happened  to  mention  to  a neighbor  that  our  new 
tenants  were  to  be  Japanese.  Some  aspects  of  the 
unexpected  events  that  followed  are  described  brief- 
ly in  Josephine  Duveneck’s  Life  on  Two  Levels  and 
in  Howard  Thurman’s  With  Head  and  Heart.  It  was 
only  when  I read  these  accounts  that  I realized  how 
inadequate  must  be  my  own  understanding  of 
another  person’s  experience  in  which  I may  have 
participated  at  only  one  point. 

Though  some  neighbors  reminded  us  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  Andrew  to  be  “accidentally”  killed  in 
the  shipyards,  we  realized  after  a few  days  that  none 
of  them  would  cause  such  an  accident,  and  he  re- 
turned to  work.  But  the  neighbor  with  whom  he 
had  been  riding  refused  to  let  him  continue.  So,  at 


the  age  of  seventy,  and  working  for  wages  for  the 
first  time,  he  had  to  ride  the  crowded  street  cars. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  response  of  the  neighbors 
was  so  prompt.  The  government  at  once  made 
other  arrangements  for  the  couple,  as  the  young 
man  was  in  a key  position  in  the  intelligence  service 
and  any  involvement  of  his  name  in  publicity  could 
have  had  serious  results  for  his  family  who  were  in 
Japan. 

Instead  of  a quick  or  easy  end  to  the  incident,  the 
antagonism  was  so  obvious  that  we  waited  two 
months  to  be  clear  on  our  next  move,  even  though 
we  were  still  in  debt  and  needed  the  rent  money. 

Our  decision  to  rent  to  Negroes  made  80  Pierce 
Street,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  residence  in  San 
Francisco  in  which  blacks  and  whites  lived  as  equals 
under  one  roof.  It  continued  to  be  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  and  satisfying  experiences.  When 
the  time  came  to  sell,  a buyer  was  waiting.  The  sale 
provided  the  money  needed  for  me  to  enter  the  Epis- 
copal Residence,  which  is  such  a satisfying  environ- 
ment for  me  now. 

An  added  satisfaction  is  the  fact  that  this  block 
on  Pierce  Street  is  still  integrated,  although  the  sur- 
rounding area  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  black. 

JL:  Where  did  your  concerns  about  race  prejudice 
begin? 

IB:  Out  of  a long  series  of  unrelated  experiences,  I 
think.  When  I was  a child  living  in  a small  Nebraska 
town  there  were  only  two  Black  families.  One  lived 
in  a shack  beside  the  railroad  tracks,  the  other  in  a 
substantial,  well-kept  house  next  door  to  friends. 
“Jim  Crow”  became  a reality  for  me  in  Texas  when 
I was  thirty.  Then  came  work  with  the  Chicago 
Visiting  Nurses’  Association  on  an  interracial  staff 
serving  patients  of  all  races,  creeds  and  nationalities. 
My  district  was  the  center  of  the  race  riots  of  1919  — 
machine  guns  were  still  in  place  at  street  intersec- 
tions when  I returned  to  work.  In  the  library  at 
Teachers’  College  I saw  for  the  first  time  an  unpro- 
voked exhibition  of  racial  prejudice.  Later  in  rural 
Indiana  I saw  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  action  against 
Catholics.  The  culmination  of  all  these  experiences 
was  coming  to  San  Francisco  the  week  the  signs  for 
evacuation  of  the  Japanese  were  posted. 

JL:  I’m  interested  in  what  you’ve  been  saying  about 
money.  Often  it  seems  easier  for  us  to  talk  about 
simplicity  than  about  the  specific  ways  we  use  our 
financial  resources,  how  we  hold  life’s  goods  “in 
trust,”  as  you  say. 
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IB:  I remember  when  I earned  my  first  dollar  in  sub- 
stitute teaching  as  a senior  in  high  school;  it  was  im- 
portant to  give  that  “first  fruits”  of  my  labor  to 
God.  I did  not  know  where  or  how  to  do  that  ex- 
cept by  putting  that  dollar  into  the  church  collection 
plate.  No  one  else  knew  what  an  important  dollar 
that  was!  I continued  to  teach  Sunday  School  classes. 
In  those  early  years  I had  the  feeling  that  I dared 
not  stop  teaching  or  going  to  church  for  fear  I might 
lose  something  very  precious  that  did  not  really 
seem  to  be  there. 

But  none  of  the  doubts  or  questions  that  bothered 
me  had  any  real  relationship  to  God  or  my  relation- 
ship to  the  Power  I felt.  I often  forgot,  sometimes 
for  rather  long  periods,  to  think  particularly  about 
how  my  everyday  life  related  to  the  Divine.  But 
time  after  time,  when  that  awareness  returned,  life 
changed,  and  I knew  the  Other  was  real  and  impor- 
tant. 

The  19th  Psalm  was  my  Mother’s  favorite.  Grow- 
ing up  in  Nebraska  where  there  were  no  street  lights 
and  nothing  to  block  the  view  of  wide  expanse  of 
sky  and  land,  I could  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
psalmist  or  the  prophets  who  were  alone  in  desert 
country,  and  Jesus  spending  time  in  lonely  places. 

My  first  college  science  course  in  summer  school 
when  I was  nineteen  was  Field  Geography.  Our 
teacher  told  us  we  would  probably  hear  some  ideas 
in  our  classes  that  seemed  to  contradict  what  we 
had  read  in  the  Bible  or  heard  in  Sunday  School. 

He  assured  us  that  we  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
seeming  contradictions,  that  the  more  we  learned 
about  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  the  more  we  un- 
derstood of  the  way  it  operated,  the  greater  would 
be  our  respect  for  the  Creator.  We  saw  where  creeks 
had  cut  down  through  ancient  hills;  where  glaciers 
had  covered  rivers  and  changed  their  courses;  how 
shells  of  sea  animals  and  marks  of  waves  showed  the 
former  existence  of  great  lakes  where  now  there  was 
dry  land.  At  the  end  of  the  course  Professor  Bengston 
took  us  out  to  the  top  of  a bluff  overlooking  the 
Missouri  River.  Here  he  summarized  our  summer’s 
work  by  describing  the  geological  changes  that  had 
taken  place.  For  me  it  was  unforgettable.  I felt  as 
if  I were  with  God  watching  the  process  of  creation 
which  He  had  set  in  motion,  a process  that  I could 
in  some  measure  understand  and  which  I could  still 
see  working. 

The  summer  I was  twenty -four,  the  doctor  told 
me  I would  have  to  take  a real  vacation  instead  of 
going  to  summer  school,  as  I had  planned.  I didn’t 
feel  comfortable  about  spending  so  much  money  for 


myself  when  there  were  so  many  needs  in  the  world. 

I talked  to  our  minister.  He  assured  me  that  if  I 
hoped  to  be  of  any  service,  I would  have  to  do  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  keep  my  health.  So  I spent 
the  entire  summer  on  a trip  to  the  West  Coast.  The 
never-to-be  forgotten  event  of  that  summer  was  a 
ten  day  camping  trip  in  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park, 
climaxed  by  the  8000  ft.  climb  from  Paradise  Valley 
to  the  summit.  For  years  afterwards  the  picture  of 
Mt.  Rainier  was  always  on  the  wall  where  I lived  — 
the  first  meaningful  symbol  in  my  experience.  I 
spent  the  last  month  of  the  summer  on  an  uncle’s 
ranch  in  eastern  Washington,  twenty -four  miles  from 
the  railroad.  That  month  gave  more  opportunity 
for  the  Rainier  experience  to  become  part  of  me. 

I had  gone  to  church  only  twice  all  summer.  I found 
God  was  nearer  to  me  in  the  mountains  than  in  any 
church. 

When  I returned,  I had  a talk  with  my  minister. 

I told  him  I could  not  go  on  accepting  what  I had 
been  taught,  or  continue  teaching  Sunday  School 
until  I had  found  my  own  basis  for  living.  Very  ser- 
iously, he  said  that  if  I did  not  have  to  start  on  that 
search,  he  would  advise  me  not  to  do  so,  as  it  would 
be  a lifetime  task.  But  if  I did  have  to  start,  he 
would  give  all  the  help  he  could.  He  loaned  me 
three  of  Fosdick’s  books,  among  them  The  Meaning 
of  Prayer,  Bruce’s  Kingdom  of  God  (too  theological 
for  me!)  and  George  Adam  Smith’s  two  volumes  on 
Isaiah. 

The  search  has  been  intermittent.  The  sense  of 
awareness  has  often  been  dim,  even  forgotten.  But 
life  has  pulled  or  pushed  me  back  . . . 

JL:  What  brought  you  into  the  Society  of  Friends? 

IB:  When  we  were  still  living  in  Sierra  County,  a 
cousin  in  Southern  California  was  very  much  involved 
in  the  Oxford  Group  and  later  in  Camps  Farthest 
Out.  Through  her  I received  the  help  I needed  to 
survive  some  difficult  situations,  and  the  books  she 
shared  were  part  of  that  help.  Glenn  Clark’s  I Will 
Life  Up  Mine  Eyes  helped  me  become  consciously 
aware  of  my  own  most  real  values  and  how  to  do 
my  part  in  giving  the  Wisdom  beyond  myself  oppor- 
tunity to  function  in  my  everyday  life.  Among  the 
last  books  she  suggested  was  Thomas  Kelly’s  Testa- 
ment of  Devotion.  His  experience  of  living  life  on 
two  levels  appealed  to  me  as  nothing  else  had.  I 
had  taken  for  granted  that  Quakers  were,  if  not  ex- 
tinct, irrelevant  to  our  day.  Because  of  this  book,  I 
tried  to  find  Quakers  in  San  Francisco.  By  the  time 
I found  the  Meeting,  for  some  reason  I hestitated  to 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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go  as  I had  the  feeling  visitors  would  not  be  wel- 
come. When  finally  I did  attend,  I found  a little 
group  of  eight  or  ten  people.  I felt  at  home  and 
attended  with  some  regularity.  Whether  through 
the  Meeting  or  some  other  source,  I learned  of  the 
inter-denominational,  interracial  church  being  started 
with  members  of  various  denominations  participa- 
ting because  of  their  concern  about  racial  segrega- 
tion in  the  churches.  So  before  Dr.  Thurman  came 
or  Fellowship  Church  was  formally  organized,  I was 
also  attending  there  quite  frequently. 

JL:  What  caused  you  to  join  the  Meeting? 

IB:  My  decision  to  join  Friends  Meeting  came  when 
a Black  woman  temporarily  living  at  the  Sutter  Street 
Center  came  one  day  to  help  me  with  some  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I asked  her  whether  she 
had  attended  Meeting  for  Worship  there.  She  had 
not,  so  I invited  her  to  come  the  next  Sunday.  After- 
ward I suddenly  realized  that  I would  not  have  felt 
free  to  invite  her  to  any  church  I had  known,  but 
had  felt  so  completely  confident  of  her  reception 
at  Meeting.  I promptly  applied  for  membership. 

It  must  have  been  about  that  time  that  Dr.  Thurman 
came  and  Fellowship  Church  was  formally  organ- 
ized . . . 

JL:  What  is  important  to  you  about  being  a Quaker? 

IB:  I came  to  Quakerism  by  a rather  roundabout 
route,  after  having  been  a searcher,  off  and  on,  for 
years.  As  a Quaker,  I have  simply  been  a member 
of  San  Francisco  Meeting,  and  not  always  a very 
acceptable  member.  My  continuing  as  a member 
has  deep  roots,  however.  Through  the  years  strong 
ties  with  individuals  have  developed  which  I prize. 

I have  always  felt  comfortable  with  Meeting  because, 
though  I knew  my  ideas  were  not  always  acceptable 
to  some,  there  has  never  been  pressure,  intentional 
or  otherwise,  for  me  to  conform.  And,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  the  acceptance  carried  with 
it  the  expectation  of  growth  and  freedom  to  grow 
instead  of  being  forced  into  someone  else’s  pattern. 
Much  of  my  life  I have  lived  without  a “support 
group.”  Friends  Meeting  has  provided  such  a group 
for  many  years,  and  I appreciate  it. 

Through  the  years  I have  become  increasingly  dis- 
illusioned with  attempts  at  formal  religious  educa- 
tion. Information  can  be  given,  but  spiritual  aware- 
ness can  only  become  real  by  being  experienced.  I 
hope  the  search  continues  for  ways  to  present  infor- 
mation about  the  Bible,  its  history  and  the  lives  of 
its  great  characters  in  the  context  of  their  time  and 
place,  so  that  their  experiences  become  real  and  re- 


lated to  our  own  lives.  Later  spiritual  leaders  should 
be  presented  the  same  way,  and  opportunities  pro- 
vided for  experiencing  the  spiritual  through  nature, 
art.  . . But  it  is  a long  time  since  I have  felt  this  is 
my  job.  What  I do  feel  increasingly  is  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  each  of  us  to  keep  our  own  lives  as 
completely  as  possible  in  touch  with  the  spiritual. 

It  is  through  associating  with  people  acutually  living 
in  this  way  that  others  will  fmd  their  own  experi- 
ences. 

I did  serve  for  several  years  on  our  Meeting’s  re- 
treat committee,  and  it  was  there  that  I felt  most 
completely  the  meaning  of  true  consensus.  We  came 
together  with  a variety  of  ideas  presented  so  freely 
that  I do  not  remember  associating  any  idea  with 
the  person  presenting  it.  And  we  came  out  with  a 
plan  with  which  we  all  felt  happy,  but  which  was 
not  what  any  of  us  had  thought  of  before  we  came 
together. 

I find  I am  more  uncomfortably  using  personal 
pronouns  referring  to  the  Eternal.  I do  not  know 
what  I mean  when  I do  so.  But  I cannot  imagine 
love  or  wisdom  or  courage  apart  from  personality, 
or  personality  apart  from  some  kind  of  body  identi- 
fiable as  a person.  Nor  can  I imagine  a “body”  capa- 
ble of  being  immediately  present  everywhere  simul- 
taneously. Yet  the  Power  I have  experienced  is 
always  and  everywhere  within  reach,  never  absent, 
though  often  hidden  by  barriers  we  permit  around 
ourselves. 

My  experiences  of  Power  beyond  myself  have  come 
in  the  forms  of  Light,  Silence,  visual  images  stimu- 
lated by  music  or  art,  or  without  any  external  stimu- 
lation, but  never  involving  Christ  or  any  “God  sym- 
bol.” Once  there  were  words  — felt,  not  heard. 

Once  — laughter,  felt,  not  heard.  Twice,  love  as  a 
powerful  impersonal  force;  at  different  times  an 
inner  certainty  about  a course  of  action  when  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee  the  result;  occasionally, 
as  a feeling  of  calm  confidence  not  justified  by  any 
known  facts;  occasionally,  when  some  simple  part 
of  the  physical  environment  became  the  symbol  of 
a basic  principle  on  which  I could  act. 

I keep  returning  to  the  idea  of  God  as  sphere 
“whose  center  is  everywhere,  circumference  no- 
where.” This  is  for  me  a satisfying  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Milieu  described  by  Chardin,  though,  to 
him,  the  visual  image  of  Christ  was  central. 

I can  only  say  that  I know  there  is  a Power,  Wis- 
dom, Love  beyond  and  yet  accessible  to  me.  I can’t 
accept  my  limitations  incident  to  being  human  as 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  complete  understand- 
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ing.  Experience  has  taught  me  I do  not  need  to  un- 
derstand the  Ultimate  in  order  to  act  here  and  now. 

I feel  at  ease  with  people  who  have  a variety  of  ideas 
of  the  “Something  Beyond”  (provided  they  do  not 
require  me  to  agree  with  them).  I know  that  they, 
like  myself,  are  subject  to  the  limitations  of  being 
human;  and  their  understanding,  like  my  own,  is 
unavoidably  partial. 

As  a Quaker  I feel  no  obligation  to  accept  any- 
one’s belief  nor  any  need  to  have  others  accept 
mine.  For  me  the  essence  of  Quakerism  is  continu- 
ing search  for  truth;  respect  for  the  validity  of 
another’s  understanding  whether  it  happens  to  be 
at  a place  I passed  long  ago  or  one  I have  not  yet 
reached;  responsibility  to  act  in  accordance  with 
my  present  insights  but  with  way  open  to  change  in 
the  light  of  new  understanding  . . . 

Looking  back,  I find  that  my  earliest  experiences 
of  the  “Other”  are  still  valid.  They  have  become 
broader,  deeper,  and  higher.  They  have  been  rein- 
forced, and  their  basic  truths  confirmed. 


Friends  and  Denying  War  Its  Power 

Sam  Tyson,  Delta  Meeting 

Once  again  Friends  face  a dilemma  about  the  draft. 
It  is  ancient  history  that  draft  law  for  World  War  I 
contained  no  provision  for  conscientious  objection. 
Despite  the  collapse  of  the  between-the-wars  peace 
pledges,  refusal  of  war  on  the  grounds  of  religious 
training  and  belief  became  a part  of  law  for  World 
War  II.  The  concept  of  alternative  service  for  CD’s 
was  so  appealing  that  the  three  “peace”  churches, 
including  Friends,  became  an  effective  part  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  through  the  operation  of 
camps  for  inductees  and  as  the  enforcers  of  SS  regu- 
lations. 

After  WWII  everyone  was  tired  of  it  all.  The  one 
time  draft  card  destruction  in  1947  made  scarcely  a 
ripple.  Illegal,  yes,  but  no  official  wanted  to  fish 
that  murky  water. 

Korea  was  essentially  a blank  as  the  post-war  funk 
led  into  acceptance  of  McCarthy  ism.  Things  picked 
up  a bit  again  with  the  opposition  to  air  tests  of 
nuclear  weapons.  A sort  of  “victory”  even  came 
about  in  1963  with  the  partial  test  ban  treaty.  All 
of  this  encouraged  the  lull  which  erupted  as  Viet- 
nam while  people  were  tied  up  with  McCarthy,  at- 
mospheric testing,  and  civil  rights. 

Underneath  it  all,  more  people  became  disillusioned 
with  national  direction  to  the  point  of  questioning 
the  power  of  government  at  several  levels:  drugs, 
sex,  and  schools. 

The  five  years  of  WWII  produced  around  15,000 
Conscientious  Objectors  in  camps  and  prisons  with 
a few  hundred  in  WWI.  (Few  had  followed  the  lead 
of  Eugene  Debs  speaking  out  against  WWI  and  ensur- 
ing a period  of  residency  at  Atlanta  Federal  Prison.) 
By  the  end  of  the  Vietnamese  war  there  were  over 
100,000  applicants  for  CO  status,  for  the  one  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  The  induction  system 
had  come  unglued  by  resistance  just  as  the  Air  Force 
did  when  crews  refused  to  fly  in  the  Christmas  bomb- 
ings of  December  1972,  as  ordered  by  Friend  Nixon. 

A new  situation  is  in  the  making  for  1980.  There 
need  he  no  draft  if  Friends  do  not  wish  it  to  happen. 
There  is  that  authority  if  we  choose  to  use  it.  Young 
people  have  not  completely  forgotten  Vietnam.  Are 
Friends  ready,  once  again,  to  plump  for  the  privileged 
status  of  conscientious  objection  knowing  full  well 
that  it  is  elitist  and  discriminatory  against  people  of 
color,  low  income  and  those  not  belonging  to  main- 
line churches?  Are  Friends  content  to  be  like  others, 
or  is  there  really  something  special  about  the  search 
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for  the  divine  truth?  Having  achieved  legal  status 
for  COs  forty  years  ago,  does  that  end  our  concern 
over  war?  Are  not  COs  just  conforming  to  a legal- 
ism which  is  self-serving? 

Do  Friends  want  to  deny  war  its  power?  There  is 
but  one  clear  cut  opportunity  to  act  on  the  peace 
query’s  question  about  denying  war.  The  first  step 
to  accomodation  is  registration.  Would  it  not  be 
more  morally  satisfying  to  refuse  war  at  its  outset 
instead  of  later  along  in  the  draft  process?  Does  it 
make  sense  to  invest  a lot  of  energy  finding  a slot 
in  an  immoral  situation?  Are  not  the  Peace  Queries 
too  vague  in  their  failure  to  mention  registration 
for  the  draft? 

Should  Friends  stand  out  in  any  way  that  nay-says 
our  war-making  society?  Does  the  difference  in  our 
form  of  worship  matter  much  if  the  content  is  much 
the  same  as  any  other  religious  group?  Are  we  truly 
satisfied  to  be  as  we  are,  or  should  we  hope  to  be 
extruded  out  into  the  world  as  an  option  for  faith? 

Are  there  any  parents  to  youthful  Friends  who  are 
ready  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  draft  and  say, 

“I  intend  to  counsel  my  son/daughter  to  refuse  to 
register  for  the  draft  since  war  is  an  abomination 
on  the  earth  and  contrary  to  God’s  will  and  way”? 
Are  we  ready  to  stand  in  court  and  say  it  is  the  duty 
of  conscience  to  endorse  non-compliance  with  the 
draft  since  it  prepares  people  to  kill?  Is  it  Friendly 
to  expect  or  to  allow  our  children  to  go  it  alone 
facing  5 years  of  imprisonment  and/or  $10,000? 

Are  we  willing  to  lay  our  lives  in  the  lap  of  God  and 
risk  equally  with  young  Friends?  This  is  the  assump- 
tion of  faith. 


Drawing:  Richard  Beyer,  University  Meeting 


Odessa  Odyssey 
De-Fusing  the  Arms  Race 

John  J.  Runnings,  University  Meeting 
The  abolition  of  war  does  not  require  anti-war,  anti- 
military lobbies  or  demonstrations  and  protest,  but 
the  development  of  effective  nonviolent  alternatives 
to  military  struggle. 

—Gene  Sharp 

In  early  spring  of  1981  the  governments  of  the  < 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  informed  ^ 
that  one  or  several  sea-going  vessels  will  leave  New 
York  carrying  world  citizens  who  will  affirm  their 
world  citizenship  by  landing,  uninvited,  at  Odessa 
on  the  Black  Sea  in  the  U.S.S.R.  There  we  will  exer- 
cise the  prerogatives  of  world  citizenship  by  making 
purshases,  negotiating  trade,  seeking  employment, 
and  interacting  with  Russian  citizens  in  any  other 
way  consistent  with  the  implicit  rights  of  world  cit- 
izens to  walk  freely  on  any  part  of  the  earth. 

We  would  enter  into  friendly  non-violent  struggle 
with  either  government  at  whatever  point  they 
choose  to  intervene  and  challenge  the  right  of  govern- 
ments to  enforce  segregation  at  the  international 
level. 

The  essence  of  non-violent  struggle  in  this  context 
is  in  the  assuming  of  a relationship  and  of  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  that  relationship 
in  disregard  of  the  legal,  political,  or  military  sanc- 
tions that  would  prohibit  that  relationship. 

Black  people,  for  instance,  assumed  the  right  to 
desegregate  eating  places  and  violated  the  laws  that 
maintained  segregation.  Workers  assumed  the  right 
to  collective  bargaining  and  refused  to  comply  with 
their  employers  under  any  other  relationship. 

Ghandi  assumed  independence  of  India  from  Great 
Britain  and  urged  his  followers  to  act  in  the  context 
of  the  new  conceptual  relationship  rather  than  as 
objects  of  conquest. 

What  relationship  should  we  assume  that  would 
mitigate  the  hostility  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union?  And  what  could  be  a vehicle  for  ex- 
pressing that  relationship? 

Models  for  non-threatening  relationships  between  ■< 
states  are  not  hard  to  find.  There  are  the  relation-  . 
ships  between  the  member  states  of  the  British  Com-  ^ 
monwealth  of  nations,  those  between  the  states  of 
the  European  Common  Market,  those  between  the 
states  of  the  United  States.  In  this  context,  I may 
leave  my  state  of  Washington  and  go,  uninvited,  to 
Arizona  because  I have  claims  upon  Arizona  as  part 
of  my  larger  property,  the  United  States.  In  the  in- 
ternational context,  I could  go  from  my  country. 
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the  United  States,  and  visit,  uninvited,  the  Soviet 
Union  because  I have  claims  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a part  of  my  larger  property,  the  world. 

Carrying  through  as  outlined  above  and  breaking 
the  laws  that  keep  Russians  and  Americans  estranged 
from  each  other,  we  will  call  world  attention  to  the 
institutions  that  deny  Americans  and  Russians  the 
free  inter-relationships  like  those  Americans  enjoy 
with  the  peoples  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  We 
will  demand  of  the  American  and  Soviet  power 
structures  that  we  be  allowed  a forum  where  Rus- 
sian and  American  people  in  the  absence  of  their 
governments  can  get  together  to  form  relationships 
that  will  make  a nuclear  exchange  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Americans  as  absurd  as  a similar  ex- 
change between  the  French  and  the  English. 

Our  assumption  of  world  citizenship  and  the  con- 
sequent struggle  to  insist  upon  its  recognition  can 
establish  the  form  of  struggle  that  must  take  place 
before  we  can  move  from  world  citizenship,  the  con- 
cept, to  world  citizenship,  the  fact.  The  struggle  can 
also  establish  the  form  that  can  break  the  age  old 
pattern  where  peace  between  nations  is  established 
when  one  state  subdues  another. 

One  sailing  vessel  is  already  being  fitted  for  this 
adventure.  Anyone  wishing  to  participate  should 
contact: 

Michael  Rohr  John  Runnings 

49  N.  Chestnut  St.  2713  N.E.  94th 

NewPaltz,NY  12561  Seattle,  WA  981 15 
(914)  255-1214  (206)  525-9486 

International  Essay  Contest 

Unilateral  Initiative  is  offering  $2,000.00  in  prizes 
for  essays  of  3000  words  or  less  on  the  following 
theme: 

“The  drift  toward  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  seems  inexorable;  what  fresh  ideas  and 
plans  for  their  implementation  could  you  offer 
toward  a constructive  new  relationship  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.?” 

Participation  is  unrestricted. 

Essays  will  be  judged  for  originality  rather  than 
literary  excellence.  Priority  will  be  given  to  ima- 
ginative and  heretofore  unexplored  approaches. 

First  Prize,  $1,000;  Second  Prize,  $500.00,  Third 
Prize,  $500.00. 

All  essays  will  become  the  property  of  Unilateral 
Initiative.  The  top  10  essays  will  receive  wide  inter- 
national publicity. 

Entries  must  be  received  by  January  1,  1981.  Mail 


to:  Unilateral  Initiative,  2712  NE  94th,  Seattle, 
WA  98115. 

Judges’  decisions  will  be  final. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  March  1 , 1981. 

[Editor’s  Note:  Friend  Earle  Reynolds  is  among 
the  endorsers  of  this  contest  and  Friend  Floyd 
Schmoe  is  one  of  its  judges.] 


On  Loving  our  Enemies 

By  Judith  Pruess-Bowman 
Grass  Valley  Meeting 

Jesus  tells  us  (Mt  6:44-48)  that  if  we  want  to  be 
sons  (or  daughters)  of  God,  we  must  adopt  a new 
mode  of  life  patterned  after  God’s  commandment 
to  love,  not  after  the  ordinary  style  of  human  rela- 
tionships. God  is  kind  to  all  people.  We  were 
created  in  God’s  image.  If  we  love  only  those  who 
love  us,  how  are  we  resembling  God?  We  are  doing 
just  like  the  people  we  scorn.  We  must  be  compas- 
sionate and  merciful,  as  God  is,  and  love  our  enemies. 

As  we  are  struggling  to  achieve  our  rights,  we 
women  often  feel  that  we  have  many  enemies  — 
women  who  are  not  with  us,  third  world  men  who 
are  sexist  and  narrow-sighted  in  their  efforts  to 
eliminate  racist  oppression,  radical  males  who  are 
sexist.  Yet  we  are  told  we  are  supposed  to  love 
these  people.  It  is  hard  to  understand  what  “love” 
means  here;  it  may  be  more  helpful  to  look  care- 
fully at  the  phrase,  “Be  compassionate.”  While  it 
isn’t  easy  to  love  those  who  are  not,  I do  sometimes 
feel  compassionate  for  them.  I see  how  fortunate 
I have  been,  in  some  ways,  in  that  my  consciousness 
was  raised  fairly  early  in  my  life.  If  I were  not  eco- 
nomically independent,  if  I weren’t  somewhat  intel- 
ligent, or  if  I had  had  children  at  a very  early  age,  I 
would  not  have  been  as  free  to  open  my  eyes  and 
become  aware  of  sexist  oppression.  Women  in  other 
situations,  with  other  life  stories,  might  not  be  so 
free.  I should  not  judge  them,  and  I should  try  to 
learn  their  stories.  I should  try  to  be  patient  and 
hopeful  that  they  soon  will  become  aware  and  join 
our  struggle. 

With  men,  it’s  harder  to  be  compassionate  when 
some  of  them  have  been  oppressing  us  for  genera- 
tions. At  least  here  I can  look  at  one  personal  male 
friend  who  once  was  an  oppressor  and,  after  a dra- 
matic consciousness  raising  period,  became  a part- 
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ner  in  the  struggle.  I can  love  him,  but  he’s  no 
longer  an  enemy.  However,  I can  view  other  men 
with  histories  similar  to  his  and  get  a glimpse  here 
and  there  of  growing  awareness  and  desire  to  stop 
oppressing,  to  start  struggling  with  us.  I can  hope, 
and  maybe  that’s  being  compassionate.  I can  try 
to  educate.  And  I can  pray  for  them. 

Part  of  loving  our  enemies  is  affirming  diversity. 
As  long  as  persons  are  working  to  achieve  the  same 
goal  — the  end  of  oppression  for  all  — a variety  of 
strategies  should  be  endorsed.  One  of  the  central 
dangers  in  learning  at  last  to  express  all  that  anger 
pent  up  inside  is  that  it  may  prevent  us  from  hear- 
ing others.  (It  may  also  prevent  us  from  thinking 
clearly,  and  may  lead  to  others  not  listening  to  us.) 
Too  much  anger  seems  to  decrease  one’s  ability  to 
maintain  a perspective  on  the  total  situation,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  listen  to  others  with  different 
methods  and  to  see  how  they  are  contributing  to 
the  movement  overall. 

One  way  to  improve  our  listening  to  each  other 
(and  to  affirm  diversity)  is  to  minimize  the  labeling 
tendency  as  much  as  possible.  Labels  are  shorthand 
ways  of  talking  and  thinking  that  often  do  more 
damage  than  good.  Rather  than  identifying  strong- 
ly with  any  one  group,  paradigm,  or  theory,  perhaps 
we  should  identify  with  actions.  I hope  to  work 
towards  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  and  a 
realization  of  the  unity  of  all  humankind.  But  I do 
not  want  to  work  for  repression,  oppression  of  any 
groups,  a lowering  of  standards,  a materialist  con- 
ception of  life,  or  restriction  of  free  speech.  If  I 
were  to  label  myself  socialist,  people  would  be  too 
likely  to  respond  to  only  the  negative  or  only  the 
positive  aspects  of  their  stereotypes,  and  not  be  able 
to  assimilate  my  various  perspectives  in  developing 
possible  solutions  to  human  problems.  The  same 
holds  true  for  others,  and  the  way  I relate  to  them. 

Oppressed  persons,  and  those  non-oppressed 
working  in  solidarity,  could  also  strengthen  their 
work  by  continual  evaluation  of  their  philosophies 
and  actions.  This  is  another  way  to  love  our  ene- 
mies: Being  open  to  self  criticism  and  other  view- 
points. The  formerly  oppressed  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  become  oppressors,  for  diversity  within 
unity  would  no  doubt  be  a result  of  self  criticism. 

We  do  not  want  to  end  all  difference  but  to  support 
each  other  in  our  difference. 


The  Bird  Watcher  and  the  Spirit  of  God 

by  Madge  T.  Seaver,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

In  Christian  symbolism  the  Holy  Spirit  is  repre- 
sented by  a descending  dove.  We  bird  watchers 
find  this  symbolism  appropriate,  for,  aside  from 
the  traditional  meanings  of  the  dove  as  messenger 
and  of  all  birds  as  swift  and  free  in  flight,  this  sym- 
bol conveys  the  Spirit  of  God  as  elusive  as  birds 
are  elusive.  \ 

One  may  hear  the  olive -sided  flycatcher’s  musical  ^ 
whistle  for  years  while  the  bird  remains  invisible  at 
the  top  of  the  tallest  tree.  So  we  have  intimations 
of  immortality  even  in  childhood.  Then  the  day 
comes  when  we  see  the  bird  there  against  the  sky, 
too  distant  for  us  to  spot  the  olive  sides  but  recog- 
nized by  the  white  tufts  under  the  wings,  most 
difficult  to  see  of  the  members  of  the  large  family 
of  flycatchers. 

The  most  fugitive  of  all  the  families  of  birds,  how- 
ever, are  the  warblers.  Joe,  our  instructor  in  field 
ornithology,  calls  the  warblers  the  most  challenging 
of  birds  because  of  this  very  evasiveness. 

One  must  train  one’s  attention  and  familiarize 
oneself  with  their  calls  and  songs.  Keep  in  mind 
also  Joe’s  reminder  that  the  object  of  the  watcher 
in  the  field  is  not  to  add  another  species  to  one’s 
list,  but  rather  to  be  aware  of  the  total  experience. 

The  total  experience!  I recall  a day  of  walking 
along  the  Bay  after  studying  the  vireos.  The  picture 
of  the  solitary  vireo  in  the  field  guide  shows  a heavy 
bill,  yellow-olive  sides  and  back,  and  white  spectacled 
eye-ring.  The  picture  did  not  prepare  us  for  the 
view  we  had  of  it  one  autumn  day  in  an  alder 
thicket.  It  flitted  rapidly  among  the  leaves,  only  a 
tail  or  wing  visible,  until  there  it  was  — apparelled 
in  celestial  light  — blue-gray  and  olive,  clearly  visible 
in  profile.  But  gone  almost  as  soon  as  one  could 
say:  there! 

So  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  One  may  work  out  a 
theology  of  omnipresence,  but  such  a concept  is 
ideological  rather  than  experiential,  for  what  person 
can  know  about  everywhere?  God  visits  us  but  we  , 
never  grasp  him,  much  less  possess  him.  I remem- 
ber Martin  Buber’s:  “Ifoe  to  the  man  so  possessed  ^ 
that  he  thinks  he  possesses  God.  ” 

Skins  in  museums  and  pictures  in  a field  guide  are 
useful  as  is  the  Bible  and  other  religious  literature 
to  prepare  our  eyes  and  ears,  but  in  the  end  the  de- 
scending dove  is  known  by  the  attentive  heart  or 
perhaps  recognized  only  by  the  wing-clap  of  the 
dove’s  flight  as  it  passes.  The  living  presence  will 
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not  be  pinned  down  as  a specimen.  Our  experience 
is,  as  Rudolf  Otto  puts  it,  that  God  is  where  he 
wills  to  be. 


Two  Tales 

Paul  Niebanck,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

I Once  upon  a time,  a man  set  out  to  change  the 
world. 

And  he  failed. 

And  God  came  to  him  and  said,  “You 
do  not  have  the  strength.” 

Misunderstanding  God’s  meaning,  the  man  went 
back  and 

gathered  together  a number  of  his  Friends. 

And  they  set  out  to  change  the  world. 

And  they  failed. 

And  God  made  Himself  known  to  them 
and  said, 

“You  do  not  have  the  strength.” 

Misunderstanding  again,  they  went  back  and 
gathered 

together  all  the  people  of  the  world,  for  all  time. 
And  they  set  out  to  change  the  world. 

And  they  failed. 

This  time,  they  knew  that  God  was 
among  them, 

and  they  did  not  need  to  hear  His  voice. 

And  they  looked  about  and  saw  that  the  world 
was  changed . 


II  Once  upon  a time,  there  was  a woman. 

She  was  a hedonist,  and  she  clothed  herself  in 
simple  living. 

She  was  a tyrant,  and  she  clothed  herself  in 
humanitarian  service. 

She  was  a sociopath,  and  she  clothed  herself  in 
saintly  ministry. 

And  she  called  herself  a Quaker. 

Then,  she  turned  and  walked  away  from  herself. 

And  she  travelled  until  she  found  herself  nowhere. 

And  there  she  discovered  perfect  freedom  and 
perfect  love. 

When  she  returned,  she  saw  that  the  Spirit  had 
donned  her  garments. 

And  she  was  called  a Quaker. 


Proposed  Responses  to  the  Olympic  Ban 

John  Affolter,  Eastside  Meeting 

It  has  been  inferred  that  to  be  patriotic  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  (U.S.O.C.)  should  have 
voted  to  obey  President  Carter’s  ban  on  the  summer 
Olympics  without  any  Carter  offer  of  an  $80  million 
subsidy  to  U.S.  Olympic  sports.  But  many  U.S. 
athletes  and  officials,  as  responsible  citizens  of  a 
democracy,  properly  had  their  own  different  be- 
liefs on  how  best  to  address  Soviet  aggression. 

What  is  significant  in  the  U.S.O.C.  response  was 
that  one  third  of  the  U.S.O.C.  delegates  voted  last 
month  against  the  ban.  Moreover  the  $80  million 
probably  had  little  effect  on  most  of  the  majority. 
They  knew  Carter  had  no  authority  to  offer  the  sub- 
sidy and  that  he  probably  couldn’t  deliver.  They 
were  right.  Subsequently  he  disavowed  the  offer. 

President  Carter  with  his  ban  campaign  was  re- 
peating Soviet  dictator  Stalin’s  ban  campaign  against 
the  ’36  Olympic  games  in  Nazi  Germany.  More  ef- 
fective than  dictatorial  tactics,  in  the  view  of  many, 
are  quiet  people-to-people  associations  and  experi- 
ences that  in  the  past  have  fostered  dissent  and  self- 
determination  among  the  oppressed  and  enslaved. 

As  an  Olympic  athlete  states  — the  Olympic  move- 
ment is  an  influence  toward  world  peace  and  free- 
dom because  participants  of  different  countries 
(East  and  West)  associating  together  at  the  games 
contribute  to  greater  mutual  understanding  and 
(Continued  on  page  150) 
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agreement.  As  a Russian  dissident  says  — the 
Soviets  can’t  keep  some  of  their  citizens  from  con- 
tact with  westerners  at  the  games. 

What  is  patriotic  to  American  principles  is  not 
obedience  to  a President.  It  is  obedience  to  per- 
sonal conscience.  Historically,  authoritarian  action 
based  on  classified  information  has  proven  counter- 
productive. The  many  acting  on  conscience  have 
proven  to  be  far  wiser. 

Carter  has  pressured  U.S.  business  to  withdraw 
their  vital  shouldering  of  athletes’  1980  summer 
Olympic  expenses.  If  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  so  decides  May  24,  anti-ban  athletes 
can  participate  in  the  Olympics  as  undelegated  indi- 
viduals. They  could  be  enabled  then  to  go  support- 
ed by  donations  to  the  United  Save  the  Olympics 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  201,  No.  Branford,  Connecti- 
cut 0647 1 . 


Message  to  Children  of  PYM 

Dear  Children, 

Would  you  like  to  find  out  more  in  Chico  at  PYM? 
This  summer  Let’s  Find  Out  how  we  can  have  fun 
while  helping  others.  We  will  have  lots  of  choices  — 
swimming,  crafts,  art,  dance,  quiet  times,  singing, 
plays  and  field  trips.  We  want  you  to  help  us  find 
out  what  is  special  about  you.  So  bring  your  ideas 
and  don’t  be  surprised  if  you  discover  talents  you 
didn’t  know  you  had! 

Our  leaders  will  want  to  know  when  you’re  going 
to  be  with  them  or  not,  same  as  last  year.  Grown- 
ups, too,  are  responsible  about  letting  people  know 
when  they’ll  return,  where  they  are,  etc.  We  will 
have  choices  and  freedoms  within  limits  necessary 
for  safety  and  consideration  of  others. 

Our  program  will  begin  Monday  afternoon.  We 
need  you  to  bring  your  parents  so  they  can  find 
out  what  you’ll  be  doing,  what  their  responsibili- 
ties are  and  how  they  can  help  by  volunteering  for 
at  least  one  time  slot  in  our  program.  Our  morning 
program  begins  on  Tuesday.  Groups  will  be  2Vi-S\ 
6-8;  9-11.  You  older  persons,  12-15  on  up  to  80 
are  also  very  welcome  if  you  want  to  be  with  us  as 
helpers.  We  will  help  you  find  a special  way  to  work 
with  us. 

I am  looking  forward  to  being  with  you. 

Joan  Marion,  Children’s  Program 
Coordinator 


PYM  Children’s  Program  Committee  Revising 
Religious  Education  Collection 

Marge  Thompson,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting 

The  Children’s  Program  Committee  of  PYM  is 
developing  a revised  collection  of  religious  educa- 
tion materials  as  well  as  a bibliography  and  a list  of 
books  and  pamphlets  to  be  added  in  the  future.  As 
in  the  past,  the  collection  will  be  circulated  accord- 
ing to  Meeting  requests.  The  extent  of  the  task  of 
replacing  and  adding  books  makes  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  ask  the  patience  of  those  Meetings  which 
have  already  requested  use  this  year  until  such  time 
as  the  collection  is  complete  again.  Past  PYM  collec- 
tions have  been  good  ones,  but  over  time,  books 
have  been  lost  or  are  in  need  of  replacement. 

Some  Children’s  Program  Committee  funds  are 
being  used  to  do  the  revising  needed,  but  Friends 
could  help  by  making  a selection  of  books  from 
the  committee’s  list  and  purchasing  them  to  give  to 
the  committee,  or  by  making  suggestions  for  the 
book  list,  and  by  helping  us  to  find  our  lost  books. 
The  latter  are  stamped:  PYM  Religious  Education 
Committee. 

For  the  time  being,  selection  of  books  is  being 
limited  to  those  for  adults  preparing  to  teach  First 
Day  School.  However,  there  are  sample  books 
specifically  written  for  children  that  are  already 
included  in  the  collection. 

We  are  sorry  about  this  delay  but  hope  this  re- 
newed effort  will,  once  more,  produce  a useful 
group  of  materials.  If  you  wish  to  respond  to  any 
of  the  above,  please  write  Marge  Thompson,  5118 
Ella  Lane,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93111. 


1980  Summer  Sessions  at  Pendle  Hill 


July  6-12 

July  13-19 
July  20-26 

July  27- 
August  2 


Family  2000:  New  Roles  for  Child- 
ren, Men  and  Women 
Leader:  Elise  Boulding 
Education  in  Community 
Coordinator:  Parker  J.  Palmer 
Developing  Spiritual  Roots  for  the 
Coming  Growth  of  Quakerism 
Leaders:  Frances  and  William  Taber 
The  Journey  of  the  Spirit:  The  Ways 
and  Fruits  of  the  Interior  Life 
Leaders:  Francis  and  Pearl  Hall 


Cost:  $150  per  session. 

To  register,  send  a $25.00  check  (made  out  to  Pendle 
Hill)  to  Extension  Secretary,  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford, 
PA  19086,  tel.  (215)  566-4507. 
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Announcements 

Introducing  New  FWCC  General  Secretary 

Richard  G.  Meredith,  of  Australia  Yearly  Meeting, 
has  been  appointed  as  General  Secretary  of  FWCC 
to  succeed  William  Barton,  who  retires  in  June 
1980.  He  will  take  up  office  in  February  1981. 

Richard  Meredith  served  Australia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  many  ways,  including  membership  in  its  Qua- 
ker Service  Council,  Leader  of  an  Australia/New 
Zealand  Quaker  Mission  to  South  East  Asia  and 
from  1965-1970  and  1978-1979  as  Presiding  Clerk. 
His  wife,  Bronwen,  is  the  present  Presiding  Clerk. 

Richard  has  travelled  among  Friends  in  South 
East  Asia,  Europe  and  North  America,  and  in  con- 
nection with  FWCC  attended  both  the  Friends 
World  Conference  in  1967  and  the  Triennial  Meet- 
ings in  1967  and  1973.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Quaker  UN  team  in  New  York  for  a period,  and  a 
Vice-chairman  of  FWCC  from  1976-1979.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  work  of  FWCC  in  many  ways, 
including  membership  on  its  Nominating,  Finance 
and  Goals,  Directions  and  Priorities  Committees. 

Richard  and  Bronwen  Meredith  bring  to  FWCC 
many  years  of  Quaker  service  and  deep  commit- 
ment to  encouraging  and  strengthening  spiritual 
life  within  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  and 
communication  among  Quakers  around  the  world. 


Invitation  to  Monthly  Meetings  from  the 
Harvest  Festival  Planning  Committee 

Ruth  and  Owen  Embrey  invite  the  Harvest  Festi- 
val Planning  Committee  and  all  interested  in  Friends 
Committee  on  Legislation  to  a pot-luck  meeting  at 
their  home  on  June  8, 1980  in  Newark,  35099 
Donegal  Ct.,  Newark,  CA  94560,  (415)  796-5529. 
Come  at  3:00  pm  for  the  meeting  with  potluck  later. 
Please  call  or  write  Ruth  Embrey  if  you  can  attend. 


Lost:  One  Book  at  the  Theology  Workshop 

A copy  of  Life  on  Two  Levels  by  Josephine 
Duveneck  was  not  returned  to  the  quiet  room  at 
the  end  of  the  Theology  Workshop.  Please  return 
it  to  its  owner,  Mary  Eouise  Lambert,  3284  Briggs 
Ave.,  Alameda,  CA  94501 . 


AFSC  Service  Opportunities 

Friends  Service  Intern  Program:  Entry-level,  short- 
term (one  year  or  less)  assignments.  Five  in  National 
Office  relating  to  criminal  justice,  and  anti-draft, 
international  programs.  Finance  Department  and 
Information  Services  Department.  Write  1501 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Include 
resume. 

Among  regional  locations  focusing  on 
disarmament: 

Syracuse,  NY 
821  Euclid  Avenue 
Syracuse,  NY  13210 

Atlanta,  GA 
P.O.  Box  2234 
High  Point,  NC  27261 
Chicago,  IL 
407  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60605 

Focusing  on  Southern  Africa: 

Kalamazoo,  MI  Pasadena,  CA 

1414  Hill  Street  980  N.  Fair  Oaks  Ave. 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48104  Pasadena,  CA  91103 
Write  to  addresses  given,  include  resume. 


On  Deafness  in  Meeting 

from  the  Steering  Committee  of  NPYM 

The  primary  problem  of  the  hard  of  hearing  is 
that  hearing  is  hard  for  them,  not  quiet.  In  an 
effort  to  hear  and  understand  the  world  around 
them,  their  ears  are  turned  on  full  blast;  this  is 
called  “recruiting.”  They  recruit  all  sound 
indiscriminately,  and  cannot  pick  out  a sound  from 
the  background,  zero  in  on  what  they  want  to  hear, 
as  the  normal  hearing  do.  A sudden  loud  sound  is 
far  more  startling  to  the  hard  of  hearing  than  to  the 
normal,  and  background  buzz  is  far  more  tiring. 

Too  much  sound  is  far  worse  than  too  little.  Those 
with  hearing  aids  have  even  more  such  trouble  than 
those  who  do  without. 

If  someone  is  present  in  any  discussion  who  is 
hard  of  hearing,  (s)he  should  be  encouraged  to  sit 
where  the  faces  of  speakers  can  be  seen,  and  near 
them.  Most  hard-of-hearing  are  lip  readers,  even  if 
they  don’t  know  it.  Any  who  carry  on  background 
(Continued  on  page  152) 
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(On  Deafness:  Cont.  from  page  151) 
conversation  while  someone  is  speaking  are  being 
rude  to  all  present,  but  most  especially  to  the  hard- 
of-hearing,  who  will  simply  miss  all  of  what  was 
said.  If  small  children  are  present  and  undisciplined, 
the  hard-of-hearing  will  not  be  able  to  get  anything 
at  all  out  of  the  discussion  and  might  as  well  have 
stayed  home.  Please  think  of  child  care  as  a courte- 
sy to  the  kids  and  adults. 

Hard-of-hearing  and  especially  the  deaf  are  in  a 
world  of  their  own.  They  commune  more  with 
themselves  due  to  a shortage  of  communing  easily 
with  others.  So  they  seem  (and  are)  self-centered, 
abrupt,  abstracted,  and  unable  to  keep  up  with  all 
that’s  going  on.  Have  patience  with  them. 

In  meeting  for  worship,  speakers  often  are  so 
involved  in  the  struggle  to  say  what  has  been  laid 
on  them  to  speak,  as  not  to  know  if  they  are  mum- 
bling. Know  that  if  the  Spirit  has  something  for  you 
you  to  say,  it  may  speak  to  the  condition  of  Deaf 
Smith  over  there  in  the  corner.  So  be  sure  to  get  it 
there.  Speak  UP. 


Memorial  Minute 

Elizabeth  Shoemaker  Morton 

She  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1894,  second 
youngest  of  six  children,  lliey  grew  up  in  a house- 
hold that  also  included  an  aunt  and  uncle  and  their 
numerous  offspring.  All  of  them  attended  Friend’s 
Central  School  and  went  on  to  Swarthmore  College 
though  none  of  them  were  Quakers  at  that  time. 
After  college  she  taught  at  the  Media  Friend’s 
School  for  a while  and  then  went  on  to  become  a 
psychiatric  social  worker  in  Philadelphia.  Her  career 
ended  in  1923  when  she  married  Karl  Grzybowski. 
She  and  Karl  elected  to  join  the  Quakers  which  they 
did  in  Swarthmore  where  they  were  living.  Another 
major  commitment  was  the  adoption  of  twin  girls, 
Betsy  and  Marion,  when  the  twins  were  nine  months 
old.  Moving  to  Philadelphia  they  attended  the 
Friends  Meeting  on  Lancaster  Avenue.  In  1937 
after  a lengthy  period  of  poor  health,  Karl  died. 

Bird  watching  and  nature  walks  had  always  been 
a part  of  her  life  and  in  the  years  following  Karl’s 
death  she  added  dancing.  It  was  at  a square  dance 
that  she  met  Clarence  Fawcett  and  in  1944  they 
were  married  and  Elizabeth  and  the  twins  moved  to 
his  farm  at  Concordville,  PA.  He  was  also  a Quaker 
and  they  attended  meeting  there,  and  continued  to 
dance,  not  only  with  local  groups  but  several  groups 
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that  met  at  the  farm.  Failing  health  forced  Clarence 
to  give  up  farming  and  after  selling  the  farm  they 
moved  for  a brief  period  to  Arizona.  A vacation 
trip  to  the  Monterey  Peninsula  led  to  their  perma- 
nent residence  in  Carmel,  where  they  joined  the 
Meeting  and  continued  their  dancing.  Rejuvenated 
for  several  years,  Clarence’s  health  failed  again  and 
Elizabeth,  with  the  help  of  her  daughter  Betsy,  cared 
for  him  at  home  until  his  death  in  1961 . 

About  ten  years  later  a tragically  brief  marriage 
to  Guy  Morton  ended  with  his  death  only  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

In  1978,  partly  to  accommodate  Elizabeth’s 
nostalgia  for  “the  country”  they  all  moved  to 
Arkansas  where,  for  a brief  period,  she  really  en- 
joyed life.  All  too  soon,  however,  her  physical  con- 
dition required  more  care  than  Betsy  and  Karl  were 
able  to  give  her  and  her  last  months  were  spent  in 
a nursing  home  where  she  died  quietly  in  her  sleep 
on  March  9th,  1980. 

The  following  poem  written  by  Elizabeth 
seems  appropriate : 

Nature’s  tender  arms  surround 
All  troubles  in  my  breast  — 

They  melt,  dissolve  — no  word,  no  sound  — 
Peace  captures  my  soul  by  subtle  force 
Bringing  promise  of  infinite  rest. 

Monterey  Penninsula  Meeting 


